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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF DE. THOMAS 
CADWALADEE. 1 

BY CHARLES WINSLOW DULLES, M.D. 

Among the distinguished men who adorned the medical 
profession of this country in its colonial days there is none 
more deserving of remembrance than Thomas Cadwalader. 
By his birth, by his personal qualities, by his attainments, 
by the private virtues and the public spirit that animated 
him, he was one of those to whom his countrymen of later 
generations may look back with pride and from whom 
they may draw inspiration. Were there no other tribute 
to his memory than that which that pioneer surgeon Dr. 
John Jones has placed in the preface of his little work — 
the first on a surgical subject to be published in North 
America — entitled "Plain Concise Practical Remarks on 
the Treatment of Wounds and Fractures, Principally De- 
signed for the Use of Young Military and Naval Surgeons 
in North- America," published in 1775, this would suffice to 
establish the reputation in which he was held by those who 
knew him best. 

There are many references to Dr. Thomas Cadwalader in 
various historical essays and the official records of Pennsyl- 
vania and of New Jersey, — for he was at different times a 
distinguished citizen and a public officer of each of these 
provinces, — but no trustworthy account of his life has ever 
been published. The repetition by me 2 of an error origi- 
nating with a writer from whom many later ones have 
derived their material, and whose inaccuracy has not been 
generally understood, happily attracted the attention of his 

1 Bead before the Historical Club of the Department of Medicine of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

2 Dulles, Charles W. Medical Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Medical News, May 4, 1901, p. 685. 
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descendant, Dr. Charles E. Cadwalader, of this city, and 
was by him pointed out to me. This induced me to search 
after the facts necessary to fix the date at which were given 
those instructions and demonstrations in anatomy which 
were the first public instructions in anatomy given on this 
continent. Other details of the life of Dr. Thomas Cad- 
walader soon engaged my attention, and I could not rest 
until I had formed what I thought was a correct notion 
of the principal events of his long and useful career. 
"Warned by the effect upon others of the difficulties insepa- 
rable from such investigations, I have spared no pains in 
the endeavor to attain accuracy; but the sketch I have pre- 
pared, being incidental only to other studies, makes no 
pretence to completeness ; it is only a tribute to a character 
that I have come to revere more, the more I have studied it. 

Thomas Cadwalader was the son of John Cadwalader, 
who came to Pennsylvania in 1699 with William Penn, on 
his second voyage to the Province, in the ship " Canter- 
bury." l He was grandson of that distinguished early set- 
tler, Dr. Edward Jones, and great-grandson of Dr. Thomas 
Wynne, William Penn's trusted friend and counsellor, who 
came over with him in the " Welcome" in 1682. 

John Cadwalader came from North Wales, and on 
December 26, 1699, the year of his arrival, he married 
Martha, daughter of Edward Jones and Mary Wynne. 2 
He was an influential and highly respected citizen, serving 
as a member of the Common Council of the city from No- 
vember, 1718, to January, 1733. 3 He died July 24, 1734, 
and his wife died April 16, 1747." 

1 Cooley. Early Settlers in Trenton and Ewing, "Old Hunterdon 
County," Trenton, New Jersey, 1883, p. 23. 

Archives of New Jersey, 1st series, vol. xi. p. 584, foot-note. 

Passages from the Life and Writings of William Penn, Philadelphia, 
1882, p. 458. 

a Letter from Dr. 0. E. Cadwalader. 

3 Minutes of the Common Council of the City of Philadelphia, 1704- 
1776. Philadelphia, 1847, pp. 154, 330. 

4 Letter from Dr. C. E. Cadwalader. 
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Thomas Cadwalader was bom in 1707 or 1708 (I can- 
not learn the exact day 1 ). He studied in the Friends' 
"Publick" School, now the "Penn Charter" School, and 
was afterwards apprenticed to his uncle, Dr. Evan Jones, at 
the age of eighteen years, — that is, in 1725 or 1726. This 
pupilage probably lasted for two years, for Dr. Evan Jones 
removed to E"ew York about 1727. 2 

At this time, when he was nineteen or twenty years of 
age, his father sent him to England and Prance to com- 
plete his medical education. In France he is said to have 
studied at the University of Rheims, in England to have 
spent a year studying and dissecting under William Chesel- 
den, the distinguished anatomist and surgeon ; and then he 
returned, probably in 1730, to his native land. 3 In Phila- 
delphia he soon secured a large practice and became the 
associate of the most influential men in the town. 4 

Although this was a period when slavery existed in 
Philadelphia, and the cruel punishments of the pillory, the 
stocks, and the whipping-post — forced upon our tender- 
hearted ancestors by harsh British laws — were inflicted 
for various misdemeanors, when hanging was the penalty 
for house-breaking, horse-stealing, and counterfeiting, and 
when a woman was burned alive so near as 'New Castle, 

1 Wickes, Stephen. History of Medicine in New Jersey. Newark, 
New Jersey, 1879, p. 187. 

Letter from Dr. 0. E. Cadwalader. 

Thomas Cadwalader died November 14, 1799, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. This would indicate that he was born after November 
14, 1707. Beyond this nothing certain is known. 

2 Thacher, James. American Medical Biography, Boston, 1828, p. 
324. 

3 1 can find no warrant for the statement of Wickes, op. cit, p. 188, 
that he received a degree from the Eoyal College of Surgeons in Eng- 
land, as an examination of the records of that institution did not result 
in finding his name enrolled there. Letter from Dr. C. E. Cad- 
walader. 

4 Mease, James. Surgical Works of the late John Jones, M.D., 
Philadelphia, 1795. Preface. 

Bazley, Francis. History of Trenton, New Jersey, 1895, pp. 36, 37. 
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Delaware, for the murder of her husband, 1 it was also a 
time of great activity in public and humanitarian affairs, 
and the name of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader and that of his 
father occur repeatedly in connection with them. 

In 1730 there was what Watson describes as a " great 
mortality from the small-pox," and he says, " The happy 
art of inoculation was first practised in Philadelphia in the 
year 1731 ; and the first person of note who then devoted 
himself as a forlorn hope for the purpose of example was 
J. Grrowden, Esq." 2 Caspar Morris says that in the year 
1731 inoculation with the virus of small-pox as a pre- 
ventive of accidental infection was "fairly introduced" in 
Philadelphia, and that about 1730 "Kearsley, Zachary, 
Cadwallader [sic\ and Bond engaged in the practice." s 

Dr. Cadwalader's connection with this practice is not 
surprising, in view of the fact that when he was a student 
in England his attention must have been attracted to it, 
not only by what was being done there, but also by the 
honors paid to his countryman, Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, of 
Boston, who had introduced it in that town the same year 
in which it was first employed in Europe, and who, in 1726, 
published in England, where he was received with con- 
spicuous attention, an account of the practice in New Eng- 
land. 4 

The next year Dr. Cadwalader was associated with 
Eranklin and his other colleagues in the establishment of 
the Philadelphia Library, as is seen from the following 
quaint entry in the original records : 



1 Watson's Annals, 1830, pp. 259, 306. 

Letter from Dr. C. E. Cadwalader, in which he states that he has seen 
Dr. Thomas Cadwalader's name signed to documents dated 1730. 
J Watson's Annals, 1830, pp. 601, 602. 

3 Morris, Caspar. Contributions to the Medical History of Pennsyl- 
vania. Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1826, vol. i. 
p. 360. 

4 Boylston, Zabdiel. An Account of the Small-Pox inoculated in 
New England. 4to, pp. 62. London, 1726. 
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NoV 1731. The Minutes of me Joseph Breintnall, Secretary to the 
Directors of the Library Company of Philadelphia, with such of the 
Minutes of the same Directors as they order me to make. Begun the 
8 tt Day of November 1731. By virtue of the Deed or Instrument of 
the said Company dated the first Day of July last. The said Instru- 
ment being compleated by fifty Subscriptions I subscribed my name to 
the following Summons or Notice, which Benjamin Franklin sent by a 
Messenger. Viz 

To 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Hopkinson 

William Parsons, Philip Syng Jun r 

Thomas Godfrey, Anthony Nicholas 

Thomas Cadwalader, John Jones Jun r 

Robert Grace and Isaac Penington 

Gentlemen 

"The Subscription to the Library being compleated, You the Direc- 
tors in the Instrument are desired to meet this Evening at 5 o'Clock at 
the House of Nicholas Scull." 

Philad" 8 Nov r 1731. 

All were present "excepting I. Penington who came not." 

This fixes the fact that in 1731 Dr. Thomas Cadwalader 
was already a person of such character and position as to 
make him an associate of Franklin in so important a public 
enterprise. Furthermore, the records show that he occu- 
pied the position of a director of the library almost con- 
tinuously from 1731 until 1739, when, as we shall see, he 
became a citizen of New Jersey, and that, upon his return 
to Philadelphia, he was again a director, almost continu- 
ously, until a few years before his death, — that is, 1731-32, 
1733-39, 1752-69, 1773-74. 1 

That Dr. Thomas Cadwalader was a teacher of anatomy 
is established by the testimony of Dr. Caspar Wistar, whose 
acquaintance with the facts may be inferred from his having 
been a student under Dr. John Jones, Dr. Cadwalader's 
cousin and pupil, and under Dr. John Eedman, his con- 
temporary and intimate. Dr. "Wistar says that Dr. Cad- 
walader, upon his return from Europe, " made dissections 

1 Catalogue of the Library Company of Philadelphia, vol. iii. p. xiv. 
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and demonstrations for the instruction of the elder Doctor 
Shippen and some others who had not been abroad." 1 

The date of these instructions was probably 1730, or 1731 
at the latest, because this was the time of his return from 
Europe, and a time when the " elder Dr. Shippen" 2 was 
eighteen or nineteen years old and engaged in his medical 
studies. The date of 1750-1752, hitherto generally given 
when figures have been used, rests entirely upon the error 
of a writer on this subject, whose acknowledgment of the 
mistake he made I have had in my hands. 

The place in which these instructions were given, Wistar 
says, was in a building on " the back part of the lot on 
which the Bank of Pennsylvania now stands" 3 — that was in 
1809. This is the site on which in 1903 stands the United 
States Bonded "Warehouse, on the west side of Second 
Street, above "Walnut. 

I find no other record of the doings of Dr. Thomas Cad- 
walader until the year 1737, when he became a member 
of St. John's Lodge, of the order of Freemasons, 4 one ot 

1 Wistar, Caspar. Eulogium on Dr. William Shippen, delivered be- 
fore the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, March, 1809. Phila- 
delphia, 1818, p. 22. 

2 We are so used to thinking of the " elder Dr. Shippen" as a man 
of years and dignity that it is hard to imagine him, in 1735, a gay 
young blade, sending to his friend Dr. Gardiner ' ' a young game-cock, 
to be depended upon," which he advises him to put to a walk by 
himself with the hen he had sent before, lamenting that ' ' our young 
cockers" had contrived to kill and steal all the old cocks he had had. But 
at this time the Quaker influence did not prevail to keep down the 
general interest in horse-racing, fighting of cocks and dogs, and bull- 
baiting. Watson's Annals, 1830, p. 239. 

s There is no warrant for the statement that I have seen in writing 
that it was in "the old hall on Dock Street used for such purposes," 
which would imply that the teaching of anatomy, with dissections, was 
a common thing in those days. 

4 An error of Scharf and Westcott (History of Philadelphia. PhuV 
delphia, 1884, vol. iii. p. 2063), speaking of a letter from Henry Bell 
to Thomas Cadwalader as one from Thomas Cadwalader to Henry Bell, 
has led to the erroneous belief that Dr. Cadwalader was one of the 
founders of St. John's Lodge. 
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the oldest lodges of which there is any record in North 
America, which held its earliest meetings in the " Sun 
Tavern" (miscalled the " Tun Tavern" by some writers), on 
Water Street. 1 The record of his payment of the initia- 
tion fee to this lodge is found in the account-book of the 
lodge, which is the property of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, and a transcript of it is to be found in an 
historical pamphlet in the library of the Masonic Temple in 
Philadelphia. Of this lodge Dr. Cadwalader was elected a 
Grand Warden in 1738. 2 

On the "fifteenth day of Fourth Month, 1738" (Old Style), 
Dr. Cadwalader married Hannah, 3 daughter of Thomas 
Lambert, Jr., an influential citizen of New Jersey, with large 
landed property where the city of Trenton now stands. At 
that time, or soon after, Dr. Cadwalader gave up his prac- 
tice in Philadelphia and removed to the neighborhood of 
Trenton, in Hunterdon County, which then included what 
is now Mercer County. 4 

On December 1, 1739, he was appointed one of the " Com- 
missioners of Pleas and Peace" for Hunterdon County. 5 

1 There has been some confusion in regard to the name of the tavern 
at which the St. John's Lodge met ; but this has been cleared up by the 
careful and conclusive investigations of Mr. Julius F. Sachse, who says, 
"There were two Masonic taverns on Water Street at that early day, — 
the Sun Tavern, kept by Brother John Hubbard, where the Grand 
Lodge and the St. John's Lodge held their stated meetings, and the 
Tun Tavern, kept by Brother Thomas Mullen, where a subordinate 
Lodge met until the Masons' Hall was dedicated in Lodge Alley in 
1755." Sachse, Julius Friedrich. Franklin's Account with the Lodge 
of Masons, 1731-1737. Dated December 27, 1898, p. 7, foot-note. 

2 Pennsylvania Gazette, July 6, 1738, p. 3. Early History of St. 
John's Lodge, F. and A. M., by Clifford P. MacCalla. Philadelphia, 
1874, pp. 5, 13, 30, 31, 32. 

Sketch of the Life of Colonel Daniel Coxe, the Father of Free- 
masonry in America, by Clifford P. MacCalla. Philadelphia, 1887, 
p. 35. 

s Date copied from marriage certificate. Letter from Dr. C. E. Cad- 
walader, May 17, 1903. 

4 Edinburgh Gazetteer, 1822. Art. Hunterdon. 

5 Archives of New Jersey, 1st series, vol. xv. pp. 95-101. 
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This office he held until and probably after 1744, as may be 
seen from the report of an attempt to have the Governor 
remove him and his colleagues from office on November 15 
of that year. 1 

There are many references in the histories of Few Jersey 
and of Trenton of transactions in which Dr. Cadwalader was 
engaged until the year 1749, when he returned, or prepared 
to return, to Philadelphia. In the interim he was so much 
a citizen of New Jersey that he was made the first Burgess 
of the " Borough and town of Trenton" in 1746, which was 
granted a charter by Governor Morris on September 6 of 
that year; and he held this office until April 9, 1750, when 
Governor Belcher accepted the surrender of the charter 
from the citizens. 2 At the same time he was still so much 
a Philadelphian that he spent a part of each year in his 
mansion on the Schuylkill, below the city (then), on the 
north bank of the river where it turns almost due east from 
what is now known as Gibson's Point to Point Breeze, as 
may be seen on what is known as the " Map of 1750," 3 
where Dr. Oadwalader's house is set down in " Passyunk 
Township," between those marked " Rambo" and "Morris." 

In 1742 he advertised lands for sale in Hunterdon County,' 1 
and performed an autopsy (the first scientific autopsy that I 
know of in this country 5 ) on a case of mollities ossium, after- 
wards described in his essay on the Dry-Gripes. In the same 
year his son John, afterwards General Cadwalader of Revo- 
lutionary fame, was born in the house at Philadelphia. 6 

The year 1745 is distinguished in the life of Dr. Cadwal- 

1 Archives of New Jersey, 1st series, vol. xv. pp. 355, 356. 

2 Ibid., vol. xi. p. 584; vol. xv. pp. 619, 634. 
Pennsylvania Gazette, April 19, 1750, p. 4. 

3 Map of Philadelphia and Parts Adjacent, by N. Scull and G. Heap, 
1750. 

4 Pennsylvania Gazette, February 2, 1742. 

5 The often cited examination of the body of Governor Slaughter in 
1690, whose death was suspected to be due to poisoning, does not belong 
to the same class as Dr. Oadwalader's autopsy. 

6 Letter from Dr. O. E. Cadwalader. 
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ader because in it he published his only known contribu- 
tion to the literature of his profession. This was not only 
one of the very few early medical publications of this coun- 
try, but one of the most accurate and scientific. At this 
time the colonists had had little opportunity to develop their 
literary talents, and the first educational institutions were in 
their infancy. It was nearly forty years before the time 
when King "William's Attorney-General, Seymour, being 
appealed to in the interest of education to give assistance to 
"William and Mary College in Virginia, on the ground that 
"the people of Yirginia had souls to be saved," replied, 
" Damn your souls ; make tobacco !" 1 

It was the very year in which, it is said, Frederick Torres, 
a Frenchman, " probably the first and for a long time lonely 
and neglected quack in our annals," advertised for sale the 
" Chinese stone," since widely known as the mad-stone, 
and certain powders of miraculous powers ; it was the year 
in which Edward Shippen and Joseph Wharton, whose 
names are to-day borne here by honored descendants, built 
the stalls in the new market-house (still standing) on Second 
Street below Pine, 2 and it was also the year in which the 
Assembly, largely made up of Quakers, astutely voted for 
the King's service in the war against France four thousand 
pounds, for the purchase of " bread, meat, flour, and other 
gravas" — which was strangely taken to cover gunpowder ! 3 

Copies of Dr. Cadwalader's essay are to be found in the 
Library of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia and 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Its title-page reads, 
"An Essay On the West-India Dry-Gripes; To which is 
added An Extraordinary Case in Physick. Philadelphia : 
Printed and sold by B. Franklin, M.DCC.XLV." The 
second part of the little book contains an account of the 
autopsy mentioned above. Curiously enough, most of the 

1 The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, compiled and edited 
by John Bigelow. New York and London, 1888, vol. ix. p. 10. 

2 Watson's Annals, 1830, p. 616. 

3 Seharf and Westcott. History of Philadelphia, vol. i. p. 212. 
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references to this essay erroneously call it an " Essay on the 
Iliac Passion, published in 1740." This I have found was 
due to the attempt of a medical historian of the last century 1 
to improve on the simple mention, by an earlier and more 
careful writer, of " a treatise on the iliac passion by the 
late Dr. Cadwallader [sic] of Philadelphia, printed about 
60 years ago." 2 

This essay, with its quaint title, was a production of 
great scientific and practical value which revolutionized the 
method of treatment for a form of griping, colicky disease 
of the intestines sometimes called colica pictonum, or colic 
of Poitou, and in Philadelphia, in Dr. Cadwalader's time, 
attributed to the habitual drinking of punch made of 
Jamaica rum distilled through leaden pipes. It was be- 
lieved also that the abandonment of this particular beverage 
had something to do with the disappearance of the disease 
from this region. 

An interesting side light on the customs of those days in 
Philadelphia and its vicinity may be seen in the advertise- 
ments in regard to slaves, white and black, appearing in 
almost every number of the Pennsylvania Gazette, in which, 
under date of October 31, 1745, Dr. Cadwalader gives the 
following notice : " Ran away on Saturday the 26th of Octo- 
ber from Thomas Cadwalader of Trenton a negro named 
Sam, a likely fellow," etc. 

While living in Trenton Dr. Cadwalader probably prac- 
tised medicine, and it is known that he was physician to 
Governor Belcher. He also had pupils in medicine, for 
there is a record of one such, John Bockhill, who studied 
under him and began his career as a practitioner in 1748. 3 

In the year 1749 he seems to have prepared for a defini- 

1 Beck, John B. Historical Sketch of the State of American Medi- 
cine before the Eevolution. New York, 1842, p. 26. 

A copy of this rare "Essay" was recently sold at public sale in 
Philadelphia for $200. 

2 Bamsay, David. Eeview of the Improvements, Progress and State 
of Medicine in the XVIIIth Century. Charleston, 1801, p. 36. 

8 Wickes, op. ait., p. 373. 
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tive return to Philadelphia, for he then wound up the affairs 
of his father's estate and secured possession of the house at 
the southeast corner of Fifth and Market Streets. In 1750 
he gave up his office of Burgess in Trenton, when the sur- 
render of its charter was accepted, and, as an evidence of 
his interest in the citizens, presented them with the sum 
of five hundred pounds as a foundation for a free library, 1 
which grew in importance until its destruction by the 
British upon their capture of Trenton, in 1776, at which 
time it is spoken of as " an elegant Public Library." 

Dr. Cadwalader then returned to Philadelphia, where he 
soon became active in public affairs. In 1754 he advertised 
for sale his extensive lands in New Jersey, one tract alone 
containing nine hundred acres, with streams and timber, 
and another plantation of about seven hundred acres, and a 
" large and commodious corner brick house" in Trenton. 2 

At the foundation of the Pennsylvania Hospital, in 1751, 
he subscribed twenty-five pounds to what was known as the 
" capital stock," and on October 23 of that year he, with Drs. 
Graeme, Moore, and Redman, was chosen by the managers 
" to assist in consultations in extraordinary cases." On May 
7, 1752, the medical attendance on the sick in the hospital was 
committed to " six Physicians and Surgeons," Drs. Lloyd 
Zachary, Thomas Bond, Phineas Bond, Thomas Cadwalader, 
Samuel Preston Moore, and John Redman, who went on 
duty three at a time, for three months at a time, one going 
off duty and a new one coming on each month. This posi- 
tion Dr. Cadwalader held until 1779, when he resigned. 3 

Dr. Cadwalader's connection with the Academy and Col- 
lege of Philadelphia was very close. It has been stated 
that he was, in 1749, one of the signers of the " Constitu- 
tions" of the Academy of Philadelphia. This I have no 
doubt is an error, caused by the fact that his signature ap- 

1 Archives of New Jersey, 1st series, yoI. xi. p. 584. 

2 Pennsylvania Gazette, May 17, 1750. 

8 History of the Pennsylvania Hospital. Philadelphia, 1895, pp. 28, 
32, 483. 
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pears on that page of the minute-book which contains the 
signatures of those of the original trustees for whose signa- 
tures there was not sufficient room on the preceding page. 
But there is no warrant for the supposition that Dr. Cad- 
walader signed long before Dr. Isaac Norris, whose name" 
appears just below his, and who was chosen a trustee at the 
same meeting at which Dr. Cadwalader was chosen ; 1 both 
signed because the provisions of the " Constitution" made 
this obligatory upon a trustee before he could exercise his 
functions. 

On November 12, 1751, he was elected a trustee of the 
Academy, 2 and on July 13, 1753, as a trustee, he was one of 
the seventeen who waited on Governor James Hamilton and 
received from him the charter of the Academy ; and again, 
on June 10, 1755, he was one of the trustees who received 
from Governor Robert Hunter Morris in person the charter 
finally approved and accepted by the College of Philadel- 
phia. 3 

In the office of trustee of the College he continued almost 
to the end of his life, for it was only five months before his 
death that he wrote to his fellow-trustees, " I am sorry that 
the declining State of my Health, and my Intention of re- 
moving for my future Habitation to a Distance from the 
City, render it inconvenient for me and injurious for the 
Institution to serve longer as a Trustee. I therefore desire 
you will be pleased to accept my Resignation of that Place 
and Duty. Wishing continual Prosperity to the Institution, 
I am Gentlemen Your most obed* humble Servant Tho 3 
Cadwalader." * 

1 Some of the erroneous opinions about this have been derived from 
statements that are unauthentic and from a "fae-simile" that is mis- 
leading in the publication called "Benjamin Franklin and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania." Washington, Bureau of Education, 1893. 

2 Minutes of the Trustees, November 12, 1751. 

3 Montgomery, Thomas Harrison. History of the University of Penn- 
sylvania from its Foundation to A. D. 1770. Philadelphia, 1900, pp. 
178, 210. 

* Minutes of the Board of Trustees, vol. ii., 1768-1790, p. 145. 
VOL. XXVII. — 18 
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Dr. Cadwalader was a member of the Common Council 
of Philadelphia from October 1, 1751, to October 4, 1774, 1 
and of the Governor's Council, commonly called the Pro- 
vincial Council, from November 2, 1755, until the War of 
the Revolution 2 dissolved this body, although he attended 
only one meeting after he presided at the " Great Tea 
Meeting" held in the State-House yard on October 18, 
1773. This meeting adopted those resolutions known as 
the "Philadelphia Resolutions," which were copied in 
Boston, in its manifestations of opposition to the oppressive 
acts of the British government at that time. This act had 
so committed him against the policy of the Governor as to 
make it unpleasant for him to attend the meetings. 

His appointment to the Council was made in the year 
of Braddock's defeat, and the first meeting he attended was 
on a Sunday, when the Council had been hurriedly called 
together in consequence of the alarming news received of 
the near approach of hostile Indians, whose slaughtering 
progress had reached the banks of the Susquehanna River, 
near where Harrisburg now stands, and the neighborhood 
of Bethlehem and Reading. It was about this time that 
the inhabitants of the country were so alarmed for them- 
selves and so impressed with what they considered the 
indifference of the Quakers, living in the security of a large 
city, that they sent the stiff and frozen bodies of a massa- 
cred family to Philadelphia, paraded them through the 
streets, and set them down before the legislative hall. 3 

In August, 1755, just after Braddock's defeat, his patriotic 
zeal led him to be one of twenty men who offered to pay 
each five hundred pounds, to make up the amount assessed 

1 Minutes of the Common Council of the City of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, 1847, pp. 550, 798. 

2 Pennsylvania Archives, 2d series, vol. ix. p. 623. 

Minutes of the Provincial Council. Colonial Records of Pennsyl- 
vania, published by the State, 1851, vol. vi. pp. 666, 667, 668. 

There are many errors in different historical sketches in regard to the 
dates of Dr. Cadwalader's connection with the Provincial Council. 

s Watson's Annals, 1830, p. 449. 
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for the purpose of the public defence, against the estates of 
the Proprietaries, when the Governor, by denying the right of 
the Assembly to impose this tax, was crippling the powers 
of the Province to resist the hostile French and Indians. At 
the same time he was one of the Provincial Commissioners, 
who constituted a sort of war council and committee of 
defence for the Province, and he is said for a time to have 
held a commission as an officer in the militia. In 1765, 
the year of the " Stamp Act," Dr. Cadwalader was, with 
his sons John and Lambert, among the signers of the 
" Eon-Importation Articles," 1 and as the struggle for inde- 
pendence approached and culminated he and all his con- 
nections by blood and by marriage were among those most 
active and influential in the councils and the deeds of the 
Revolution. To the end of his life his whole effort and 
influence was given to the cause of liberty, without excess 
or rancor, and free from any of those extravagances of zeal 
which occasionally marred the aspect of the patriotism of 
some of our forefathers. 

Such being the chief public performances of Dr. Thomas 
Cadwalader as a citizen and a patriot, it is interesting to 
note that they were fully matched by his accomplishments 
and distinctions as a man of science and a physician. 

The Philadelphia Medical Society, founded February 4, 
1765, was the oldest medical society in this country which 
did not disband or terminate, leaving no trace behind. Its 
separate existence ceased only when it united with the 
American Society held at Philadelphia for Promoting Use- 
ful Knowledge, which afterwards united with the American 
Philosophical Society and continues to this day. Of this 
society Dr. Cadwalader was one of the original members. 2 

1 Scharf and Westcott. History of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 
1884, vol. i. pp. 272, 273. 

2 Another Philadelphia Medical Society was founded in 1789 and 
incorporated June 2, 1792, and again (reincorporated) January 27, 
1827. The Act of Incorporation and By-Laws of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society. Philadelphia, 1824. The Charter of Incorporation 
and By-Laws of the Philadelphia Medical Society. Philadelphia, 1836. 
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On January 19, 1768, he was elected a member ot the 
American Philosophical Society, 1 and on October 14, 1768, 
he was elected a member of the American Society held at 
Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowledge; 2 and on 
January 2, 1769, when these societies were united, he was 
the first-named of the three Vice-Presidents then chosen, 
Benjamin Franklin being President. As Franklin was at 
that time in Europe, this made Dr. Cadwalader practically 
President. 

Dr. Cadwalader's professional services during the "War of 
the Revolution seem to have been restricted to the occa- 
sional performance of duties laid upon him by Congress 
and assisting his friend and junior, Dr. Morgan, who was 
at that time Director-General of the military hospitals. It 
is supposed that Dr. Cadwalader had from him some 
appointment, but I cannot find any satisfactory evidence of 
this. It is certain that Congress from time to time requested 
him to do for it certain things, among which requests was 
one on January 30, 1776, that he inquire into the state 
of health of General Prescott, a British prisoner, and the 
sanitary conditions in which he was placed in the jail. 
This duty Dr. Cadwalader performed so promptly and with 
such judgment and humanity that General Prescott un- 
doubtedly owed his life to him. Being paroled on April 9, 
he carried with him so great an appreciation of the services 
of Dr. Cadwalader, and so high a regard for him as a man, 
that when his son, Colonel Lambert Cadwalader, was taken 
prisoner at the capture of Fort "Washington, in November 
of the same year, General Prescott secured his prompt 
liberation. 

The records of Congress show that Dr. Cadwalader was 
often called upon to give his country the benefit of the skill 

1 Early Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society . . . from 
1744 to 1838. Philadelphia, 1884, pp. 4, 23. 

J Eules and Statutes of The American Society held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge, together with a list of The Fellows and 
Corresponding Members. Autotype copy in the Library of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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and judgment which had so much secured its confidence. 
Such aid he also furnished to his younger colleagues who 
were active in the organization of the medical service of 
the army and navy of the Colonies, he being now about 
seventy years old. 

Before the foundation of the medical school connected 
with the College of Philadelphia, an excellent sort of medi- 
cal instruction was furnished in Philadelphia by the teach- 
ings of the medical staff of the Pennsylvania Hospital, of 
which Dr. Cadwalader was one of the most active mem- 
bers, and a certificate from the staff of this hospital in that 
day took the place of a medical diploma for those who 
wished a proof of unusual proficiency in the art of medi- 
cine. After the founding of the college, as is well known, 
the teachings in the hospital were continued, and attend- 
ance upon them was in 1767 made obligatory upon candi- 
dates for a degree. 

On November 14, 1779, Dr. Cadwalader died at the 
Greenwood mansion at Trenton, while on a visit to his son 
Lambert, and was there buried. 1 

Had the custom of publishing memoirs of distinguished 
men been as well established then as it is now, we should 
to-day be in a better position to appreciate the remarkable 
qualities and the achievements of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader ; 
but enough can be gathered from what has been recorded, 
as it were incidentally, to show that he failed of nothing 
that high character, good judgment, and wise behavior 
might secure. So long, so useful, and so honored had been 
his life that those words appear peculiarly appropriate in 
which Dr. John Redman, first President of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia, and a good judge of fine char- 
acter, referred to him in his inaugural address. " This re- 
minds me," he says, " of two things which I cannot recollect 
but with concern, and indeed I ought to regret. The first 

1 Wickes. Quoting New Jersey Gazetteer, November 17, 1779. 
Pennsylvania Gazette, November 24, 1779, p. 3. 

In New Jersey Archives, 1st series, vol. xi., the date is erroneously 
given as November 3 8. 
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of them is tliat this institution did not commence at an 
earlier period, and in the lifetime of one whose person, age, 
character, and reputation for medical abilities and respect- 
able deportment to and among us, as well as his generous, 
just, and benevolent temper of mind, and great acquaintance 
with books, men, and things, and proper attention to times 
and seasons, would, I am persuaded, have pointed him out 
as our first object. And it would have been the highest 
gratification to me, as I believe it would to you all who 
knew him, to have given our suffrages unanimously to place 
him at the head of such an institution. Having said this 
much, I am sure his name will readily recur to you all ; nor 
need I mention it, but that I always recollect with pleasure 
the name of our worthy and well-respected elder brother 
and my much esteemed friend, Dr. Thomas Cadwalader, 
though it is now but a melancholy pleasure when joined 
with the reflection on the loss we sustained by his death." l 

Such a man was Thomas Cadwalader, from the beginning 
to the end of his career, loved and honored by young and 
old, serene in disposition, calm in deportment, wise in judg- 
ment, fearless in action, the trusted counsellor of the repre- 
sentative of the Proprietaries 2 and equally of the people, en- 
gaged with the best and greatest men of his time in every 
public movement for the good of his fellows, and in our Uni- 
versity, in the earliest and most important period of its 
career, for nearly thirty years one of its wisest and truest 
friends. 

Such a life is well fitted to prove in a sceptical age that 
a noble character is immortal and good deeds are imperish- 
able. Eor us, to the useful and inspiring lessons of Thomas 
Cadwalader's life is added the animating thought that he 
was of our country, of our city, of our alma 'mater, of our 
profession, and that no trappings of war are needed to 
make a hero, nor any sound of trumpet to establish fame. 

1 Transactions of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. Cen- 
tennial Volume, Philadelphia, 1887. Appendix, p. 180. 

2 The word "Proprietary" was not used, but "Proprietor," on the 
seal of William Penn and in the earliest provincial papers. 



